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The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
is  in  the  concluding  sta^  of  an  investi' 
gadon  of  probtems  in  high'school  admin' 
istradon  and  supervision  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  classroom.  This 
study  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
Project  60.  Certain  hcts  and  findings 
which  have  to  do  with  the  problem  in 
general  form  the  basis  of  this  article. 

That  an  adequate  sampling  d  the 
problems  of  teaches  in  seconda^  schools 
might  be  secured,  teachers  and  super' 
viscM's,  such  as  priiKipals,  vice'priiMdpals, 
special  supervisors,  department  hrads, 
and  deans,  representing  forty'three 
selected  first'grade  high  schools  in  the 
five  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  were  asked 
early  in  September  to  cooperate  for  a 
continuous  period  of  eight  weeks.  So 
generous  was  the  response  and  so  repi' 
larly  was  the  mater^  submitted  that 
one  is  led  to  conclude  that  principals, 
teachers,  and  supervisors  welcomed  the 
study;  in  fact,  in  almost  every  instance, 
the  letters  of  acceptance  were  enriched 
with  gratuitous  expressiorts  of  appreda' 
tion  of  practical  significance  of  the 
investigation. 

The  participating  schools,  represent' 
ing  a  total  of  1^1  teachers  and  41,438 
pupils,  are  distributed  in  41  cities  whose 
populations  range  from  2,667*  to  401,247, 
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excluding  New  York  City,  in  which 
three  spools  participated.  A  total 
of  approximately  five  thousand  problems 
was  submitted.  Mention  of  their  dis' 
tribution  will  be  made  later. 

The  technique  employed  in  the  gather' 
ing  of  the  (uta  was  simple.  Three 
fdxms  were  used,  two  of  which  had  to  do 
with  the  professional  histories  the 
contributors.  One  of  these  applies  to 
the  principal,  the  other  to  all  other 
persons.  The  third  form  required  no 
more  stated  information  than  was  neces' 

,  sary  for  the  correct  filing  of  the  problems 
which  were  submitted  upon  it.  This 
report  was  received  ea^  week-end. 
Since  the  teachers  had  been  encouraged 
to  mention  such  matters  as  they  might 
care  to  discuss  with  their  official 
superiors,  or  even  with  another  teacher, 
it  really  assumed  the  characteristics  of  a 
diary  of  difficulties  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  teacher.  Indeed,  these 
problems  are  extremely  interesting  in 
their  original  form,  for  each  bears  the 
stamp  of  pronounced  individuality. 

The  administrative  and  supervisory 
officials  were  asked  in  like  manner  to 
report  only  such  problems  as  the 
teachers  had  invited  them  to  discuss. 
If  any  their  material  did  not  conform 
to  diis  requirement,  they  were  so 
notified,  andf  the  problems  were  set 
aside.  Thus  the  study  has  been  limited 
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to  such  difficulties  as  actually  arose  in  the 
experience  of  the  teacher. 

In  aiuwer  to  the  probable  query  as  to 
why  the  investigation  was  not  limited 
strictly  to  adnunistrators  and  super' 
viscxs,  it  may  be  said  that  a  procedure 
thus  narrowly  restricted  mi^t  not  have 
yielded  the  requisite  data,  for  certain 
conceivable  difficulties  within  the  schools 
themselves  would  have  prevented  it.  A 
second  determining  factor  lay  in  the 
desire  to  tap  the  actual  source  hxxn 
which  the  problems  spring,  namely,  the 
classroom  itself.  Both  were  utilized 
as  a  means  since  informatics  was  se' 
cured  from  each  class  of  individuals. 

In  no  case  was  there  a  manifest  desire 
on  the  part  of  any  principal  to  censcH- 
the  repeats  of  his  teachers.  In  ffict,  in 
response  to  a  request  that  the  teachers 
mi^t  be  dealt  with  directly,  certain 
principals  employed  the  expedient  of 
having  their  teachers  submit  their 
problons,  sealed,  to  the  office  clerk  who, 
in  turn,  accredited  each  teacher  with  the 
weekly  report,  and  then,  at  one  time, 
placed  the  envdopes  in  the  mail.  So  far 
as  is  known,  no  prindpal  inspected  the 
repeats  of  any  of  his  teachers.  Of 
ccxirse,  each  sdicx)!  had  been  assured 
that  every  communication  would  be 
held  in  strictest  professional  confidence. 
In  this  manner  every  teacher  enjoyed  the 
utmost  freedom  in  his  correspondeixx, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  fdt  that  an 
intimate  picture  of  t^ching  experience 
has  been  secured. 

SiiKe  the  principal  views  his  job  as  a 
whole  and  is  unconscious  of  any 
arbitrary,  and  perhaps  artifica],  difficT' 
endation  of  his  daily  tasks,  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  separate  the  problems 
into  the  two  distinct  categixies  of 
administration  and  supervision.  Such 
an  identification  would  serve  ik>  practical 
purpose. 

^t  few  related  attempts  to  investi' 
gate  this  field  have  come  to  the  writer's 
attention.  These  seem  to  have  been 
both  incidental  and  of  limited  propoT' 
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dons,  while  their  technique  varies  con 
siderably.  These  are  given  brief  men' 
don  here. 

In  1913-14.  Buelksfield*  mailed  a 
quesdemnaire  to  three  hundred  school 
men — most  of  whom  were  superin¬ 
tendents — ^with  the  request  that  they 
indicate  what,  in  their  judgment,  were 
the  causes  of  fiulure  among  teachers. 
The  investigation  included  both  ele¬ 
mentary' and  high'sehool  teachers.  Find¬ 
ings  are  presented  in  conneedrm  widi 
su^  factors  as  sex,  number  of  teachers, 
experience,  and  subject  tau{^t.  A 
ranking  by  priixupals  and  superintend¬ 
ents  or  twenty'seven  causes  ct  failure  is 
also  included.  Weakness  in  discipline 
stands  first. 

Colvin*  collected  data  from  112  begin¬ 
ning  teachers  over  a  period  of  years 
by  requesting  a  letter  from  each  at  the 
close  re  her  mst  year  of  teaching  exper- 
ieiKe.  In  this  manner  an  interesting 
array  tff  problems  was  secured.  He  says 
that  althou^  conscious  of  and  empha¬ 
sizing  many  phases  of  class  man^ement 
and  instruedon,  these  iKsvices  presented 
four  main  pre^kms:  the  control  and 
discipline  ^  their  classes,  personal 
atdtude  toward  the  class,  meuKxls  of 
teaching,  and  their  own  inadequacy, 
lack  of  preparation,  and  need  of  improve¬ 
ment. 

In  the  first  seven  issues  of  the  Journal 
of  the  J^ational  Education  Association  for 
1924  appears  a  symposium  of  teachers' 
problems  as  sutxnitteid  to  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  on  Classroom  Teachers' 
Problems,  of  which  Mary  C.  C.  Brad¬ 
ford  was  chairman.*  Typical  letters 
from  teachers  were  published,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  present  in  the 
Journal  a  tabuladon  of  all  the  problems 

<BaeBerfdd.  Hcny.  ’Oian  of  More  iaaac  Ttacben,* 
PSMfttitinl  ASmMMrMiM  aaS  Sii|iti»W»«,  1:4)9-S2, 
Septembd,  1915. 

Oshrin,  S.  8.  **Tbe  Meat  OiMinn  Ftultt  of  ll«|iniiiiii 
Hifb-Sdiooi  Tochen,''  Eitbtenth  TmtSoo^  0/  dM 
Sceiaj  for  the  Stuijof  EStiMion,  Wnrminttoo,  lUinoi*.  PubUc 
Scboci  Publiihiog  CVanany,  1919.  Part  1,  pp.  261-72. 

*Io  "Freah  from  the  Qaavoom.'*  a  department  of  tbc 
Joanwl  of  dw  Hatlanal  Edacatiaa  AawcMtian,  VoL  U.  Jaa- 
uarr-July.  1934. 
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received.  From  the  information  so 
eecured,  the  Committee  urged  teachers’ 
clubs  to  study  the  outstanding  problems 
in  the  hope  that  remedial  measures  might 
be  determined. 

This  same  Committee  devised  a 
questionnaire  of  eight  inquiries  which 
was  mailed  to  seve^  hundred  teachers 
throughout  the  country  in  W2A.  Such 
items  were  included  as  the  number  of 
daily  preparations,  detailed  directions 
for  teaching  each  subject,  the  time 
demanded  by  supervisors  for  their 
individual  subjects,  the  length  of  the 
school  day,  the  classification  pupils, 
the  pupil'teacher  ratio,  and  the  most 
helpml  type  of  courses  cS  study.  The 
Committee  made  its  report  at  the 
Indianapolis  meeting  of  the  Association.* 

In  November,  1924,  the  results  of  an 
inquiry  among  forty-five  students  enrolled 
in  the  School  l^ucation  at  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Oregon  were  announced.* 
They  had  been  asked  to  state  in  ten 
questions  the  problems  which  they  were 
expecting  to  meet  when  they  began 
teeing.  The  four  hundred  fifty  pioly 
kms  were  tabulated,  and  pupil'manaK' 
ment  was  found  to  be  foremost  in  ^ 
minds  of  the  students. 

A  similar  inguiry  of  his  students  in  ed¬ 
ucational  psychology  was  made  recently 
by  Dean  A.  Worcester  of  CMiio  State 
University.*  The  class  was  composed, 
among  others,  of  several  students  who 
had  had  experience  as  teachers.  These 
alone  submitted  information  on  what 
they  considered  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  teaching.  The  handling  of  children 
(f  varying  ability  constitute  51  percent 
and  discipline  34  percent  of  all  problems 
so  submitted. 


‘Riddle,  Anm.  “Report  of  the  Cemnutm  of  Oae 
Hundred  on  ClaMToom  Teacberi*  Problenu." 

Uucetton  AsJOCMtion  Preeacdniti  end  Addreucs.  Waab- 
iostaa,  D.  C.,  Natiooal  Edueatroo  Ajaociatim.  1925.  pp. 
209-202. 

■Hughea.  C.  L.  “ProUemt  Cooftontinc  the  Student  in 
Anndpatian  of  Teaching.*'  Educetiimel  Adnimutretioa  end 
SkpenMen.  10J19-23,  N^ovenfaer.  1924. 

'Worceattr,  Dean  A.  ‘Tcachen*  Probiene  and  Couraea  in 
Educatiaaal  Pajrcbologp.''  Sdneetasnei  Admnnitretien  end 
Skperauion,  11559-55.  November,  1925. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Leman,  principal  of  the 
Wakefield  Township  high  school.  Wake- 
field,  Michigan,  sponsore  by  the  Gogebic 
Range  Schoolmasters'  Club,  employed  a 
questionnaire  to  secure  information  from 
high-school  principals  of  Michigan  on 
thm  outstanding  problems.  The  salient 
facts  were  ma<K  available  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form.  The  complete  report 
was  presented  to  the  Club  on  December 

10,  1925.  Such  matters  as  student 
morale  and  cooperation,  the  curriculum 
and  the  course  of  study,  extra-curricular 
activities,  and  the  improvement  of 
scholarship  were  important  considera¬ 
tions. 

The  classification  of  problems  secured 
in  Project  60  has  been  completed  and  is 
presented  here  in  outline  form.  The 
percent  of  problems  which  have  been 
assigned  to  each  class  is  indicated  also: 

1.  School  and  Claaffoom  Management 

pULCnrT 

A.  Courae  of  stiidy . 6.2 

B.  Physical  cooditiona . 5.0 

C.  The  pupil  (including  accomplish' 

ment,  discipline,  individual 
needs,  etc.) . fj.4 

D.  Extra'cuiricular  activities . 4.8 

11.  School  OrganiatioQ 

A.  The  arrangement  of  classes 


(including  length  of  periods, 
teacher's  scl^ule,  pupil's 
schedule,  claas'size,  etc.). . . .  2.6 

B.  Special  rooms  (cafeteria,  home' 

room,  gymnasium,  library, 
etc.) . 5.8 

C.  The  teaching  force  (the  crowded 

day,  promsional  activities, 
so^  responsibility,  etc.) ....  9.5 

D.  The  curriculum . 8 


111.  Method 

A.  The  recitation  (assignment, 

lesson  plans,  methods,  etc.).  .15.3 

B.  The  pupil  (development  of 

powers  and  appceciatioos. 


motivation,  etc . 12.6 

Total . 100.0 


As  might  have  been  anticipated  this 
brief  summarization  reveals  the  fact  that 
teachers  in  general  are  intensely  concerned 
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with  those  problems  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  intimate  ccmtacts  which 
th^  work  affords.  It  will  be  noted 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  frequeiKy  of 
problems  presented  the  greatest  diffi' 
culties  are  realized  in  th^  activities 
which  center  about  the  redtatiem  and 
the  pupil  in  graeral.  Such  lectors  as 


the  course  of  study,  physical  conditiooi, 
and  extra'curricul^  activities  seemingly 
do  iK)t  occupy  such  a  prenninent  place 
in  the  teachers'  experience  as  odr  mf  ‘ 
have  concluded. 

A  short  series  of  subsequent  articktl 
will  deal  with  different  aspects  of  tha| 
investigation. 


SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  PROGRAM-MAKING 
AND  CLASSIFICATION 


John  C.  MncKiLL 
Laifnoood  High  School 


Just  before  the  opening  of  the  first 
semester  of  the  school  year  1925-26,  I 
glanced  at  a  list  (ff  names  of  pupils 
expecting  to  enter  the  Lakewood  bugh 
school  frexn  one  of  the  local  jvinior  high 
schools.  After  the  first  two  names 
were  which  greatly  interested 

me.  The  Otis  rating.  Index  of  Bright' 
ness,  following  the  first  name  was  49,  and 
that  following  the  next  name  was  150. 
One  of  these  pupils  had  a  rating,  accord' 
ing  to  the  (Dtis  group  test,  51  points 
below  the  norm  for  her  age;  and  the  next 
pupil,  50  points  above  the  norm.  What 
a  contrast !  If  we  had  had  no  knowledge 
cf  individual  differences  and  had  made  no 
provision  for  them,  both  pupils  would 
nave  studied  English  and  algebra  in  the 
same  class  in  spite  of  the  f^t  that  one 
pupil  would  almost  certainly  have 
received  little  or  no  value  frexn  algebra; 
whereas,  the  other  pupil  would  almost 
certainly  have  had  no  difikulty  with  the 
abstract  subjects  in  the  high'sehool 
curricula.  Fortunately,  we  were  able 
to  place  these  pupils  mc»:e  nearly  in 
suitable  groups  in  our  school,  and  thus 
for  they  have  been  running  true  to  the 
test. 

If  one  does  not  segregate  pupils  into 
homogeneous  groups,  what  provision 
can  one  make  for  the  pupil  whose 
chroiK>logical  age  is  eighteen  and  whose 


basic  mental  age,  according  to  tht 
Binet  individual  test,  is  eleven?  Such 
pupils  are  to  be  found  in  every  school 
Let  me  quote  one  of  them  who  was  in  our 
school  for  five  semesters  but  was  later 
placed  in  a  special  class.  “To  go  is  a 
preposial  frase  it  tell  what  he  whated 
to  do."  Shall  we  continue  to  teach  him 
“preposial  frases"  cm:  shall  we  teach  him 
simple  English  adapted  to  his  mental 
level?  we  teach  him  to  be  a 

better  citizen  or  shall  we  require  him 
to  “suffer"  algebra,  technical  grammar, 
and  drive  him  out  into  society  unhappy, 
disheartened,  and  disgusted  with  teachen 
and  schools? 

Realizing  that  some  provision  should 
be  made  {(x  pupils  who  ccxild  not  succeed 
in  regular  classes,  we  formed  in  Feh 
ruary,  1921,  the  first  special  classes  is 
Lakewoexi  high  schcx)l,  two  eighth'grade 
English  classes.  The  pupils  were  selected 
by  means  eff  the  Noyes  Language  Test 
and  the  Hillegas'Thomdike  S(^e  for 
Measuring  General  Abihty  in  English 
Composition  Writing.  Since  results 
obtained  for  these  groupings  were 
satis^tory,  we  decided  to  form  more 
special  classes — classes  for  pupils  who 
learn  quickly  as  well  as  for  pupils  who 
learn  less  easily. 

During  the  remainder  o£  the  second 
semester  of  the  school  year  1920-21 
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we  gave  all  pupils  in  our  school  the  Otis 
InteUigence  Test,  Advanced  Examina' 
tion,  Form  A.  After  grading  the  tests 
and  tabulating  the  results  cm  inteUigence- 
test  and  achievement-test  cards,  we 
famed  special  groups:  Group  A,  slow 
learning  rate;  Group  B,  average  learning 
rate;  and  Group  C,  fast  learning  rate. 
Special  classes  were  arranged  in  the 
following  subjects:  viii-b  English  and 
grammar,  viii-a,  ix-b,  and  ix-a  English, 
vni'B,  iX'B,  and  ix-a  history,  vin-B 
physiology,  viii-b,  viit-A,  ix-b,  and  ix-a 
mathematics,  viu-a  agronomy,  viu-a 
business  practice  and  vocatiems,  ix-b  and 
a-A  general  science,  ix-b  and  ix-a  Latin. 
To  facilitate  the  working  of  the  scheme 
information  regarding  tests  was  given 
to  the  teachers,  and  the  parents  were 
shown  the  advantages  of  this  method  of 
classification  over  heterogeneous  group- 


These  classes  were  not  called  slow, 
fast,  and  normal;  for  these  wenrds  imply 
a  fixed  grouping  and  convey  a  false 
meaning  to  pupils  and  parents.  The 
classification  is  only  a  relative  matter,  for 
pupils  in  C  groups  in  the  eighth  grade 
sometimes  must  be  placed  in  B  groups 
when  they  have  progressed  to  more 
advanced  subjects.  Moreover,  we  do 
not  inform  pupils  how  they  are  grouped, 
nor  do  we  inform  the  parents  about  the 
specific  ^oup  of  their  child  unless  it 
seems  advisable.  When  necessary,  we 
talk  in  private  to  a  pupil  or  to  his 
parents  about  his  learning  rate,  as  this 
aids  us  in  advising  him  regarding  his 
achievement,  the  most  suitable  subjects 
and  curricula  for  him  to  take,  and  the 
vocations  in  which  he  may  succeed.  Of 
course,  we  tell  the  teacher  each  group 
the  nature  of  the  grouping,  but  adapting 
the  methexj  and  subject-matter  to  the 
mental  level  of  his  class  becomes  the 
teacher’s  problem. 

Before  attempting  to  group  pupils 
according  to  their  abilities,  we  have  at 
hand  considerable  information  about 
these  pupils.  We  have  the  results  of  at 


least  one  form  the  Otis  Group  Intelli' 
gence  Test;  for  each  pupil  is  given  the 
advanced  examination  of  this  test, 
unless  he  has  taken  one  form  of  it  in  the 
seventh  grade.  The  Lakewood  Re¬ 
search  Department  sends  us  the  intelli¬ 
gence-test  papers  of  pupils  who  are  to 
enter  Lakewood  high  school  from  the 
Lakewood  junior  high  schools.  These 
pupils  have  been  given  the  Naticxial  or 
the  Otis  Group  Test.  This  department 
also  sends  us  a  report  the  results  of 
the  Stanford  Achievement  Tests,  show¬ 
ing  the  pupil's  mental  age  in  each  subject, 
his  educational  age,  and  his  educational 
quotient.  The  principals  cf  the  Lake- 
wood  junior  high  schools  send  us, 
together  with  each  pupil's  record, 
comments  cm  personality  traits,  such  as 
industry.  To  these  data  are  added  the 
records  of  the  achievement  tests  in 
mathematics,  in  English,  and  in  other 
subjects  studied  in  high  school  and 
comments  on  his  later  conduct. 

Pupils  who  have  not  been  tested 
and  about  whom  we  have  little  or  no 
information  we  place  in  average  classes 
and  test  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
that  we  may  place  them,  if  necessary, 
in  A  or  C  groups. 

When  we  have  entered  this  infexma- 
tion  on  the  inteUigence  card,  we  make 
notatiems  after  eacm  name  in  the  home¬ 
room  bcxJc.  At  the  eixl  of  the  second 
month  of  each  semester  the  pupil 
consults  his  home-room  teacher  and,  if 
necessary,  interviews  cme  of  the  five 
vocaticmial  advisers,  each  of  whom  has 
charge  cf  a  ^oup  home-rocm  teachers. 
After  careful  consideraticxi  has  been 
given  to  the  curriculum  the  pupil,  he 
chooses  his  electives  fox'  the  next 
semester.  These  electives  are  written 
on  an  elective  card,  on  which  are  also 
placed  the  pupil's  hcxne-rcxxn  number, 
course,  grack,  and  a  statement  that  no 
changes  will  be  made  after  teacher  and 
parent  have  signed  their  approval, 
except  changes  necessary  because  of 
figure.  Whether  a  pupil  will  elect 
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the  subject  for  the  succeeding  semester  is 
determined  by  his  marks  for  the  first  two 
months.  If  he  has  failed  in  a  subject 
for  two  consecutive  months,  he  is 
usually  demoted  in  that  subject,  and 
he  elects  accordingly.  The  elective 
card  is  signed  by  the  parent  and  by  the 
home'ro(xn  teacher,  who  keeps  a  dupli' 
cate  card. 

After  the  elective  card  has  been 
signed  by  a  parent  and  the  teacher  and 
filed  in  the  ofiEce  according  to  hcxne 


The  figures  recorded  show  that  ou 
hundred  academic  pupils  fresn  U'B  have  | 
chosen  English  1,  twenty  academic  pupik  I 
from  iX'A,  English  1,  etc.  After  countin 
the  number  m  pupils  who  have  choseo  I 
each  elective,  we  determine  how  many! 
sections  we  should  have  in  each  subject  [ 
and  how  many  teachers  are  necessary 
for  each  department.  We  can  alao 
closely  estimate  whether  or  hot  there  are 
eiKxi^  sections  to  provide  special  groups  I 
in  the  various  subjects. 


Table  I.  Fobw  or  Tabulation  Shut 


IX-B  DC-A 


etc. 

K-B 

IX-A 

X-B 

rexMns,  we  transfer  to  it  from  the  henne' 
roexn  bocJc  the  information  necessary 
for  the  placing  of  the  pupil.  On 
each  card  after  each  subject  in  which 
the  pupil  may  be  placed  in  a  special 
group  we  write  the  letter  A,  B,  (x  C. 
The  pupil's  ability  in  a  subject,  the 
numbn  sections,  and  the  siae  cf  the 
class  determine  his  assignment  to  a 
group. 

By  means  the  information  on  the 
elective  cards  we  build  our  school 
program.  From  these  cards  we  check 
the  number  of  pupils  who  have  chosen 
each  elective.  T^  is  done  cm  a  large 
tabulation  sheet  upon  which  are  list^ 
all  electives  so  that  they  can  be  checked 
and  summarised  und^  curricula  and 
grade  headings  as  shown  in  Table  I. 

Table  I  ^ws  two  sections  the 
tabulation  sheet.  Similar  sections  are 
provided  for  the  other  curricula,  tech' 
nical,  ccxnmerdal,  and  home  eccmomics. 


In  September,  1921,  we  formed  four 
sections  m  vm'B  subjects,  and  we 
arranged  the  A  and  C  groups  as  follows: 

Group  A:  Otu  Test,  I-B,  40-1.  B.  85  (unlcM 
a  pupil  having  an  1.  B.  80  possessed  unusual 
industry  or  a  pupil  with  a  higher  rating, 
85  to  90,  had  formed  bad  habits  of  study), 
boys  and  girls. 
nuoM 

1  . English 

2  . Grammar 

3  . History 

4  . Physic^  education 

5  . Lunch 

6  . Mathematics 

7  . Physiology 

8  and  9 . Music — Monday  and 

Tuesday  (Peri^  8  only) 

A  and  Low  B.Mechankal  drawing — 
Wednesday 

Boys . Electrical  wiring — 

Thursday 

Girls . Art — Monday 

Foods — Tues^y 
Music — Wednuday  and 
Friday  (Period  8  only) 
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Group  C:  From  hi|^t  Otii  rating  down 
to  point  necesaary  to  form  a  group  « thirty 
pupila  (uaual  range — 1.  B.  160-1.  B.  130| 
unuaual  caaea  eicepted),  boya  and  girla. 

naioM 

1  . Mathematica 

2  . Phyaiology 

3  . Hiatory 

4  . Phyaical  education 

5  . Lunch 

6  . Engliah 

7  . Grammar 

8  and  9 . Muaic — MotKlay  and 

Thuraday  (PeriodSonly) 

C  and  High  B.Electrical  wiring — 

Wedneaday 

Boya . Mechanical  drawing — 

Friday 

Girla . Muaic — Tueaday  and 

Wednesday  (Period  8  only) 
Art — Thurs^y 
Foods — Friday 

Similar  groupings  were  arranged  for  B 
pupils  in  the  viu'B  grade  and  ^  A,  B, 
and  C  pupils  in  the  subjects  taught  in 
vni'A.  In  Rouping  ix'B  and  iz'A  pupils 
we  arranged  the  classes  so  that  they  were 
able  to  take  their  subjects  without 
conflicts.  This  was  accomplished  by 
studying  the  tabubticm  sheet,  which 
showed  the  electives  each  group  of 
pupils  had  selected.  Suppose  one 
hundred  ix'B  academic  pupils  choose  the 
following  electives:  vni'A  English,  5; 
English  1,  90;  English  2,  5;  vni'B  mathc' 
matics,  1;  vih'A  mathematics,  4;  algebra 
1,  89;  algebra  2,  6;  history  1,  50;  history 
2, 5;  science  1, 20;  mechanical  drawing  1, 
9;  etc. 

With  this  information  the  arranging 
of  the  programs  will  necessitate  four 
sections  in  English  1;  but  the  elective 
cards  must  be  studied  to  find  out  how 
many  pupils  we  should  place  in  the  A,  B, 
and  C  CToups.  If  we  find  that  forty 
pupils  mould  be  placed  in  C  groups, 
fotty'five,  in  B  ^oups,  and  five,  in  A 
groups,  ^e  model  program  will  be  as 
follows: 

IX'B:  Academic  Boys  and  Girls,  Group  C 

mtoM 

1. .  .  .English  1 

2. .  .  .Frotch  1 

3.. .. Physical  education  and  Music  1 


4 _ Lunch 

5. . ..History  1 

6. .  .  .Latin  1 

7 _ Science  1 

Model  programs  will  then  be  made  in 
a  similar  manner  for  A  groups  and  far  B 
groups.  If  there  are  two  sections  in 
English,  Latin,  algebra,  and  history  and 
one  section  in  science,  mechanical  draw' 
ing,  French,  Spanish,  foods,  art  and 
design,  clothing,  etc.,  for  ix'B  academic 
pupils,  we  mue  a  model  program  as 
follows: 

rauoM 

1.. ..Englijdi  1 

2. .  .  .Physical  education  1  and  Music  1 

3-4.  .Fo^  1.  or  Art  1,  or  Mechanical 

drawing  1.  etc. 

5. . ..Lunch 

6. .  .  .Latin  1 

7. .  .  .French  1  or  Spanish  1 

8.. ..  Algebra  1 

There  may  be  other  sections  of 
English  1,  algebra  1,  history  1,  and 
Latin  1,  but  electives  with  but  cxie 
section  are  placed  in  the  same  periods  of 
each  model  program. 

While  btuldmg  the  school  program 
we  omstantly  rtxer  to  the  large  tabula' 
ticm  sheet,  which  shows  the  number  of 
pupils  who  have  chosen  electives  from 
eadi  curriculum.  We  also  have  before 
us  a  large  program  bode  or  chart  showing 
a  list  of  tlk  teachers'  names  alphabetiaed 
according  to  departments:  English, 
history,  mathematics,  etc.,  with  schod 
periods  after  each  name. 

As  the  model  programs  for  a  group  of 
pupils  in  U'B  academe,  commercial,  or 
scientific  curriculum  is  arranged,  we 
write  each  subject  on  a  tag  and  dip  it 
into  place  in  the  proper  period  after  the 
teacher's  name  in  the  large  program 
book.  As  we  build  the  program  ^eae 
tags  are  shifted  vertically  untd  the  right 
combination  is  obtained  for  each  teach^. 
At  the  same  time  a  sheet  is  at  hand 
showing  a  list  cf  available  rooms  for 
each  period  so  that  we  may  check  in 
the  proper  periods  the  rooms  to  which 
class^  are  tentatively  assigned. 
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If  there  are  three  hundred  pupils  in 
iX'B,  two  hundred  seventy  may  have 
elected  English  1;  and  two  hundred 
fifty,  algebra  1.  Ten  groups  in  EngUsh  1 
and  nine  groups  in  ^ebra  1  must  then 
be  arranged  for.  This  will  probably 
require  in  English  1  two  C,  or  fast' 
learning,  groups;  and  two  or  three  A, 
or  slow'leaming  groups.  The  lowest 
A  group  in  algebra  would  likely  be 
assigned  to  a  general  arithmetic  class. 
The  remaining  pupils  will  then  be 
placed  in  average  or  B  groups.  As  a  rule 
there  are  more  B  pupils  in  a  subject  than 
A  or  C  pupils,  b^use  many  intelligence 
ratings  are  at  or  near  the  mode. 

When  feasible  a  B  group  is  assigned  to 
the  same  period  as  a  C  group  or  an  A 
group.  This  is  particukrly  true  in  the 
lower  half  of  grade  ix  because  we  usually 
have  less  information  about  new  pupils. 
During  the  first  semester  we  have  found 
it  necessary  in  the  ix'B  algebra  and  Eng' 
hsh  classes  to  crowd  two  B  sections 
with  new  pupils  of  unknown  ability 
and  to  leave  rocMn  in  the  A  and  C 
groups  meeting  at  the  same  period  for 
pupils  whom  we  must  transfer  after 
having  tested  them. 

One  difficulty  in  program'making  is 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  conflicts  among 
the  subjects  taken  by  A  pupils,  for  these 
pupils  frequently  fad,  particul^ly  when 
they  have  elected  cMie'  or  two'section 
subjects,  which  are  non'segregated. 
When  possible  we  avoid  placing  A 
groups  of  iX'A  at  the  same  periods  as  A 
groups  in  ix'B,  unless  they  have  like 
subjects,  namely,  algebra  1  and  algebra  2. 

Conflicts  are  avoided  by  scheduling 
grouped  academic  subjects  in  periods 
1,  3,  5,  7>  9,  instead  of  in  periods  1  and  2, 
3  and  4,  etc.,  where  double'period 
subjects,  such  as  art,  clothing,  or 
cabinet  making,  may  come,  particu&ly  if 
those  subjects  are  of  the  same  grade. 

After  we  have  made  model  programs 
for  each  group  of  pupils  in  the  curricula 

all  grades,  the  teachers  are  assigned 
their  subjects,  their  groups,  and  rooms. 
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To  avoid  later  changes  we  consult  with 
the  department  hea^  about  the  assieiy 
ment  of  rooms  and  the  teachers’  prefe. 
ences  so  that  they  may  be  satisfied  wi4 
the  program  as  set  up  in  the  large 
program  book.  Just  as  we  learn  in  a 
short  time  the  groups  which  are  most 
suitable  for  certain  pupils,  so  we  learn 
which  teachers  are  most  patient  and 
sympathetic  with  pupils  of  slow  leammg 
rate  and  which  teachers  are  most  happy 
and  successful  with  pupils  who  learn 
rapidly. 

A  month  before  the  end  of  each 
semester  the  next  semester’s  program 
cards  of  O  and  A'group  pupils  are  ready. 
Using  the  model  programs  as  guides,  one 
person  usually  does  this  work;  but 
several  persons  might  assist  if  carefully 
instructed. 

Assuming  that  a  rapid'leaming  pupil 
has  elected  English  1,  algebra  1,  Latin  1, 
physical  education  1,  music  1,  atKl 
art  and  desim  1,  we  first  schedule  the 
pupil  in  art  because  that  subject  has  no 
segrerated  classes.  Referring  to  the 
m^el  program  already  given,  we  find 
that  art  1  comes  in  the  third  and  fourth 
periods,  so  the  rest  of  the  program  is 
easily  made. 

We  make  out  pupils’  program  cards 
for  all  groups  according  to  the  subjects 
on  the  elective  cards.  After  sufficient 
copies  model  programs  have  been 
made,  the  vocadcmal  advisers  and  their 
assistants  make  programs  for  pupils  who 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  B  groups  and  the 
ncxi'segregated  classes. 

As  rapidly  as  program  cards  are 
made,  classes  are  (ffieued  on  a  large 
sheet  upon  which  the  school  program 
has  been  copied  from  the  program  book. 
On  this  large  program  sheet  all  A  classes 
are  written  in  red  ink,  C  classes,  in  green 
ink,  and  B  and  non'segregated  class^,  in 
black  ink,  each  marked  with  its  apprO' 
priate  letter.  The  A  and  C  groups  are 
checked  first  and  balanced,  then  the 
other  classes  are  checked  from  the 
program  cards  and  balanced.  In  this 
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way  mistakes  on  individual  cards  and  on 
the  school  program  arc  corrected. 

When  the  hcMne-room  teacher  receives 
the  official  program  cards  for  his  pupils, 
he  compares  the  cards  with  the  duplicate 
elective  cards,  studies  the  6nal  marks  on 
each  pupil's  grade  card  and  makes 
necessary  corrections  in  pencil  on  the 
back  of  the  official  card  as  follows: 


Drop  English  1 — Add  English  2 
Drop  Algebra  2 — Add  Al^bra  1 


As  soon  as  we  receive  notice  of  these 
changes,  we  correct  the  cards  and  the 
class  tabubtions. 

Each  home'rocxn  teacher  makes  two 
copies  of  the  official  card,  signs  them,  and 
gives  them  to  the  pupil,  who  has  each 
classroom  and  study^hall  teacher  sign 
these  two  cards,  which  are  to  be  filed  in 
duplicate  in  the  office.  In  the  printed 
school  program  A  and  C  groups  are 
scheduled  as  regular  classes  but  without 
room  numbers,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  teachers  scheduling  A'group 
pupils  in  C  classes  or  in  B  classic  or 
B^oup  pupils  in  classes  other  than  their 


When  classes  have  been  adjusted  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  new 
semester,  the  teachers  send  to  the  office 
lists  the  names  of  pupils  in  the 
specially  grouped  classes,  and  no  new 
pupils  are  admitted  to  these  classes 
without  official  permissiem.  The  lists 
arc  carefully  chewed,  and  all  errors  of 
placement  are  corrected. 

During  the  present  semester,  begin' 
ning  September,  1925,  we  fixmed  43 
A'OToups,  115  B'groups,  47  C'groups, 
and  139  unselected  classes.  There  are 
special  classes  in  iz'B,  U'A,  X'B,  X'A, 
xi'B,  XI' A,  xii'B,  and  xii'A  English;  U'A 
ma^ematics;  ix'B  and  U'A  algebra;  X'B 
and  X'A  plane  geometry;  ix'B  and  iX'A 
general  science;  X'B  biology;  xi'B  and 
xi'A  chemistry;  ix'B,  ix'A,  xi'B,  xii'B 
history,  and  xii-A  civics;  ix-b,  ix-a,  and 
X'B  French;  ix'B,  ix-a,  and  X'A  Latin; 
IX'B,  IX'A,  and  X'B  Spanish. 
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To  state  briefly  all  of  our  difficulties, 
problems,  and  findings  with  reference  to 
testing  and  grouping  is  impossible.  Our 
teachers  arc  nearly  all  in  favor  of  testing 
and  grouping.  We  realize,  however, 
that  our  scheme  is  still  imperfect  and 
that  it  is  not  a  cure  for  all  educational 
ills.  When  a  pupil  with  an  Index  of 
Brightness  of  40  (Otis  Test)  is  in  the 
same  class  with  a  pupil  who  rates  80,  the 
teacher  still  has  method  and  subject' 
matter  difficulties,  but  the  difficulties 
are  much  fewer  tlum  those  which  would 
be  met  in  heterogeneous  classes  where 
pupils'  ratings  range  from  40  to  190. 

The  bordcr'line  pupil  gives  us  most 
trouble  in  grouping — the  pupil  who  is 
too  slow  for  the  A  group,  the  pupil  who 
is  too  f^t  for  the  A  group  but  too  slow 
for  the  B  group,  ex  the  pupil  who  leads 
the  B  group  but  fails  to  succeed  in  the  C 
group.  Inevitably  each  group  must 
have  its  poorest  pupil. 

Some  attempt  to  modify  and  enrich 
the  curricula  in  special  classes  has  been 
made,  but  we  have  some  distance  to 
travel  befixe  we  reach  the  goal.  Progress 
in  adapting  methods  and  subject'matter 
to  pupils'  abilities  is  made  slowly,  but 
we  are  ccmscious  of  the  problem  and 
arc  working  at  it. 

Since  February,  1921,  we  have  tested 
all  the  pupils  in  our  school.  In  addition 
to  this  testing  program,  we  have  studied 
our  curricula,  have  modified  some  of 
them,  and  have  enriched  others  so  that 
the  school  work  is  better  adapted  to  the 
abilities  of  pupils  of  fast,  of  slow,  and  of 
average  learning  rates.  We  have  found 
that  pupils  of  slow  lesuming  rate  were 
leaving  school  and  that  no  pupils  who 
rated  below  an  I.  B.  cf  65  were  being 
graduated.  We  have  found  also  that 
there  is  a  decided  tendency  for  pupils 
rating  below  the  norm  to  withdraw  from 
school  and  go  to  wexk.  They  do  not 
generally  give  the  real  reason  for  their 
withdrawals,  namely,  lack  cf  interest, 
inabihty  to  understand  the  subjects,  or 
(Continunl  on  page  102) 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 

The  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Education  Associatiem 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  last  week.  Once  each  year 
several  thousand  school  administrators, 
supervisors,  and  college  teachers  gather 
in  convention  for  their  Inutual  braefit. 
Literally  scores  of  addresses  on  various 
phases  of  educational  work  are  given 
and  seriously  considered  by  the  auditors 
present.  ’lEese  addresses  and  other 
bases  school  work  are  discussed  in 
otel  lobbies  and  rooms  during  the  week 
by  men  and  women  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  administrative  and 
superviscMy  phases  of  educational  work. 

There  is  no  question  ccmceming  the 
seriousness  of  education  in  the  minds  of 
these  men  and  women.  All  recognize, 
some  perhaps  over'emphasize,  the  import 
tance  of  the  task  of  administering  educa' 
tion  throughout  the  nation.  The 
problems  faced  vary  neatly.  Large 
cities,  industrial  areas,  viUages,  and  open 
country,  mixed  populations  and  homo' 
geneous  stock,  varying  traditiems  of 
culture,  religious  principles  and  preju' 
dices,  petty  politics  and  selfish  interests, 
all  add  to  the  complexity  of  the  total 
problem. 

The  administration  of  schools  has 
oinquestionably  become  a  special  type  of 


work.  As  such  it  reouires  special  I 
training  which  each  year  becomes  more  3 
and  more  technical.  That  most  schcnl  !] 
boards  and  communities  cannot  dis. 

tinguish  between  a  trained  ahd  untrained  I 

administrator  does  not  alter  the  fact  cf  i 
the  difference.  Lay  boards  are  rightly  1 
responsible  to  the  community  for  general 
educational  policy,  the  providing  of 
funds,  and  the  wise  oversight  of  their  1 
expenditure.  The  execution  of  policy, 
however,  and  the  detailed  administration 
rightly  fall  within  the  province  of  the 
superintendent.  He  should  know  accip 
rately  the  needs  of  his  community  and 
the  trends  of  social  development.  He 
should  be  able  to  gather  information 
essential  to  the  activities  of  the  board 
and  organize  it  so  that  it  may  be  under^ 
stood  and  immediately  related  to  the 
local  situation. 

For  all  this,  training  and  ever  more 
training  is  needed.  The  training  should 
involve  not  merely  an  acquaintance 
with  technical  details,  such  as  those 
which  arise  daily  in  the  work  of  a 
superintendent,  but  the  broad  under' 
lying  foundaticMial  materials  of  economics, 
sociology,  psychology,  and  philosophy 
of  education.  Schools  are  administered 
in  order  that  proper  educational  oppor* 
tunities  may  be  afforded  for  the  coming 
generation.  The  best  safeguard  that 
education  shall  be  broadly  interpretative 
and  adjustable  in  an  ever'changing 
social  CHrder,  is  that  those  who  have 
direct  charge  of  the  administration  of 
the  schools  shall  have  the  training  which 
will  give  them  breadth  of  vision  and 
social  consciousness.  Some  men  have 
seemed  to  succeed,  spending  a  few  years 
in  this  position  and  a  few  in  that,  with 
out  the  above  equipment.  Others  have 
acquired  it  while  working  at  the  job, 
but  most  men  who  will  administer  our 
schools  of  tomorrow  will  obtain  this 
training  in  the  colleges  of  education  of 
today. 


E.  J.  A. 
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NEW  TYPE  OF  MID  YEAR 
SPELLING  TEST 

County  Superintendent  Hall,  of  Wood 
County,  with  the  cooperation  of  his 
superintendents  and  teachers,  is  intro- 
ducing  a  number  of  interesting  features 
in  their  mid-year  examination  program. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  is  a  series 
spelling  tests  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Harfcness,  superintendent  of  Cygnet,  a 
village  of  Wood  County. 

The  Van  Wagenen  spelling  books 
arc  used  throughout  the  county.  The 
material  of  these  texts  is  arranged 
aca^ding  to  grade  and  semester.  It 
was  aer^  that  a  list  twenty  words 
should  be  selected  from  the  semester 
list  that  had  been  taught  in  each  grade. 
Mr.  Harkness  selected  for  each  grade 
list  only  such  words  as  are  include  in 
the  Budtingham  Extension  of  the  Ayres 
Spelline  S^e.  After  each  word  he 
entered  its  scale  value.  After  he  found 
the  twenty  words  he  arranged  them  in 
order  of  difficulty,  added  the  scale 
values,  and  divided  by  twenty  to  secure 
the  nc»in  expected  from  that  grade  at 
mid-year.  He  then  prepared  a  series  of 
illustrative  sentences  following  the  plan 
used  in  the  Morrison-McCaU  Spelling 
Scale.  The  directions  submitted  to  the 
teachers  of  the  county  with  samples  of 
the  seven  tests  prepared  for  use  in 
grades  n  to  vin  were: 

Method  of  Giving  Spelung  Tests 

1.  Pronounce  word. 

2.  Give  the  aentence. 

3.  Pronounce  the  word  again. 

4.  PupiU  write. 

Have  pupils  clean  their  desks.  Pass  out  paper. 
Write  the  name  of  pupil,  grade,  school,  sublet, 
date,  and  teacher.  Numba  P*P^*  hrom  one  to 
twenty  for  column  spelling.  &y:  “Pencili  up. 
Listen  carefully.  I  shall  pronounce  the  word, 
use  it  in  a  senteiKe  and  pronounce  it  anin. 
Do  not  write  the  word  until  the  word  has  been 
pronounced  the  second  time.  When  I  say 
'Pencils  up*  every  pupil  is  to  hdd  his  pencil  up, 
elbow  on  the  desk  and  look  at  me.  Do  not  write 
until  I  say  *00!*  When  you  have  fini^ed,  raise 


your  pencil  and  look  at  me.”  There  is  no  time 
limit.  When  a  majority  of  hands  are  up,  pro- 
tKMjnce  the  neat  word. 

Sample  for  blackboard  illustration :  Pencils  up ! 
Numbn  one:  me.  Give  me  the  book.  me.  Go! 
Write  after  1 — write  me.  Do  this  with  every 
word.  (Teacher  illustrates). 

““Now  we  are  ready!  Pencils  up!’*  Teacher 
than  pronounces  all  twenty  words  according  to 
above  method. 

Directions  for  scoring — Mark  each  work 
spelled  correctly  with  a  C.  Mark  each  mis¬ 
spelled  word  X.  Count  the  C*s  and  multiply 
by  five.  This  is  the  score  for  the  paper. 

Test  1  for  Graoi  II 

1.  Me.  Give  me  the  book — me. 

2.  And.  He  and  I  were  there — and. 

Test  II  for  Grade  111 

1.  She.  She  is  tall — she. 

2.  Now.  Now,  I  can  go  home — now. 

Test  III  for  Grade  IV 

1.  Today.  Today  is  not  a  holiday — today. 

2.  Over.  He  was  over  there — over. 

Test  IV  for  Grade  V 

1.  Much.  I  feel  much  better — much. 

2.  Carriage.  The  carriage  is  broken — car* 

riage. 

Test  V  for  Grade  VI 

1.  Testimony.  The  boy’s  testimony  was 
right — testimony. 

2.  Experience.  His  experience  is  worth 
much — experience. 

Test  VI  for  Grade  VII 

1.  Convenient.  It  is  convenient  for  us  to 

go — convenient. 

2.  Development.  The  devebpment  of  natural 
resources  is  necessary — development. 

Test  VII  for  Grade  Vlll 

1.  Inflammable.  The  inflammable  material 
took  fire — inflammable. 

2.  Kerosene.  Kerosene  is  a  product  of  oil — 
Kerosene. 


Extra-curricular  activities  are  being 
emphasized  in  the  schools  of  Fayette 
County  along  carefully  determined  lines 
as  revealed  by  a  mimeographed  bulletin 
recently  issued  by  Superintendent  M.  E. 
Wilscwi.  Two  majex'  scats  of  activities, 
athletic  and  literary,  are  thus  provided. 
Interschcxil  ccxitests  add  enthusiasm  to 
the  program. 
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IS  THE  TEACHER  A  PUBLICIST? 


Haalan  C.  Koch  and  P.  R.  Stivbnson 
Ohio  State  l/ntvernt> 


Doubtless  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  if 
one  were  to  interrogate  the  teacher-at- 
large  regarding  her  status  as  a  school 
publicist,  she  would  be  amused.  From 
time  immemcMial,  she  has  considered  that 
her  mission  ends  with  the  instruction 
of  the  child  and  has  lodced  upon  school 
pubhcity,  if  she  has  considered  the 
matter  at  all,  as  a  responsibihty  peculiar 
BoJier  official  superiors.^  Each  meaning 
the  room  bas  claimed  Ber  for  whatever 
of  weal  ch:  woe  the  day  might  hold,  and 
each  evening  it  has  discharged  her  for  a 
period  of  preparation  for  ensuing  respon^ 
sibihties.  If  the  day  has  geme  well,  she 
is  glad;  if  poorly,  she  fears  the  publicity 
which,  unfcxtunately,  her  wOTk  cmly  too 
frequently  receives;  hence,  her  amuse- 


weeks  support  this  as  a  fact.*  Fot| 
instance,  one  superintendent  wrote: 

It  semi  to  me  that  the  greatest  factor  in  school 
publicity  ia  the  clasaroom  teacher.  The  claa»  I 
room  teacher,  who  haa  the  human  point  of  view, 
who  can  sense  the  individual  diffnencea  in  ^ 
and  boys  and  who  can  make  her  schoolroom  suck 
that  thie  children  are  sorry  to  go  home  and  eager 
to  get  back — such  a  teacher  is  the  greatest 
advertising  factor  in  our  schod  system.  When 
principals  and  supervisors  alike  can  have  this 
same  attitude  and  can  give  appreciation  to  it  in 
their  activities,  the  public  will  never  fail  to 
support  the  schools  in  time  of  need.  When 
parents  have  the  assurance  of  this  wholesome  care 
and  instruction  of  their  children,  we  need  have  no 
fear  as  to  the  support  of  the  spools.  Thus  the 
classroom  teacher  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
publicity. 

Another  said; 


ment. 

Long  ago  scxneone  said,  “As  is  the< 
teacher,  so  is  the  school."  This  state¬ 
ment  applies  to  many  activities  other 
than  pupils'  accomplishments.  The 
people  cf  the  community  estimate  the<. 
school  by  and  large  on  the  basis  cf  the 
teacher's  personal  appearance;  the  church 
to  which  she  belongs;  the  clubs  of 
which  she  is  a  memb^;  her  personal 
behavior  in  public;  her  immediate  social 
sophistication;  and  her  pupils'  opinions 
of  her.  Thus,  volunt^y  or  invol¬ 
untarily,  the  teacher  is  an  imtxxtant 
^  factor  in  keying  the  school  before  the 
public,  so  impotant  that  thou^tful 
superintendents  are  beginning  to  recog¬ 
nize  ber  possibilities  in  this  particul^ 
field  and  to  accord  to  her  that  recogniticxi 
which  she  deserves. 

j  One  phase  of  po^t  publicity,  pre- 
y  Iviously  mentioned,  is  embraced  in  the 
I  personal  relations  of  teacher  and  pupil. 
’'Various  communications  received  from 
school  superintendents  within  recent 


The  type  of  publicity  which  I  etrcM  in  my  own 
•cbool  system  is  what  1  might  tenn  “teacher  sales' 
manahip."  I  believe  that  the  best  type  of  pub* 
licity  which  we  can  produce  is  that  type  which 
can  be  brought  about  in  the  classroom.  If  our 
teachers  are  doing  a  real  job,  this  type  of  sales- 
manahip  is  the  most  effective  we  can  p^uce. 

Another  superintendent  stresses  the 
publicity  value  of  the  teachers'  contacts 
with  the  community  at  large.  He  says: 

We  are  attempt^  a  tyM  of  publicity  this  year 
that  is  somewhat  difeent  from  the  type  sshich  we 
have  used  in  the  past.  We  are  making  every 
effort  to  bring  the  personality  of  our  teachers  into 
direct  contact  with  the  parenu  and  the  com- 
munity  in  general  CXv  teachers  participate  in 
programs  b^  in  and  out  of  town  every  time 
they  have  an  opportunity  where  we  feel  they 
wo^  benefit  the  schoc^ 

A  similar  relatkmship  with  the  com¬ 
munity  is  emphasized  by  another  superin¬ 
tendent  when  he  says  that  the  teachers' 
share  in  publicity  is  not  limited  to 
“their  school  work  alone,  but  includes 


>Thu  is  the  fourth  report  of  publicity  data  received  fron 
dty  superintendents  throufbout  the  country. 
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also  the  way  they  present  themselves 
before  the  public  and  the  kind  ^  people 
they  show  themselves  to  be  when 
associated  with  men  and  women  outside 
of  school.” 

There  are  certain  teacher-contacts 
which  some  superintendents  especially 
value.  Civic  clubs  and  such  organiza-^ 
tions,  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Wcanen’s  Club,  the  Rotary,  the  Kiwanis, 
and  the  Mothers’  Club,  receive  frequent 
mention.  Another  organization  in  which 
teachers  are  eligible  to  membership  and 
upon  which  superintendents  depend  for 
their  most  effrctive  publicity  of  this 
sort  is  the  Parent-Teacher  AMOciation. 
The  following  are  excerpts  from  letters 
received  from  superintendents  which 
bear  upcm  the  importance  this 
organization  as  a  means  disseminating 
information: 

“Oir  best  publicity  does  not  come  from  printed 
or  tnimeogra^ted  nateruls,  but  rather  throu^ 
our  twelve  nrent-Teacber  Associations  which 
each  month  give  a  varied  interpretation  of 
diferent  phases  of  our  school  work." 

“We  depend  quite  largely  upon  our  Paren^ 
Teacher  Associations  vnth  th^  monthly  meetings 
to  develop  close  cooperation  between  teachers 
and  parents.  The  membership  in  our  various 
associations  last  year  was  more  than  one  thousarul. 
In  tome  of  the  buildings  nearly  every  family 
was  represented  in  the  membership." 

“Oir  method  of  procedure  is  to  reach  the 
public  through  the  Parent-Teacher  Aasociations 
in  the  dty." 

“1  have  found  that  the  Fuent-Teacher  Aasoda- 
tion  is  the  best  medium  we  have  in  this  city  for 
publicity.  New  policies  of  our  public  schools  are 
diioitsed  freely  in  the  Association  meetings." 

In  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  a  unique  scheme 
is  in  effect  whereby  all  publicity  material 
is  placed  before  the  Pmidents'  Council 
which  is  composed  entirely  of  presidents 
of  all  Parent-Teacher  Assexhations.  All 
such  material  is  then  reported  at  Associa¬ 
tion  meetings  throughout  the  city. 
When  classes  for  mentally  handicapp^ 
children  were  started  in  this  source 
of  publicity  was  found  to  be  invaluable 
and  insured  the  success  of  the  under¬ 
taking. 


In  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  through  Par- 
ent-Tcacher  Associations,  an  educa^ 
tional  campaign  is  carried  on  throughout 
the  year.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  the 
city  is  united  in  its  support  of  education. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  parent-teacher  movement 
in  certain  centers  is  the  parent-teacher 
magazine.  A  sample  copy  of  one  such 
publicaticm  has  bWn  received,  and  a 
descriptive  account  of  another  is  at  hand, 
while  a  third  represents  a  closely  allied 
publication. 

The  publicaticm  named  last  was 
received  from  the  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
schools  and  is  officially  known  as  the 
Journal  of  the  Birmingham  Teachers' 
Association.  In  the  ^st  number  of 
this  excellent  thirty-six-page  magazine, 
Superintendent  D.  B.  Glenn  says: 

The  Board  of  Educattoo  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  plans  of  the  Birmingham  Teachers'  Association 
to  publish  a  Journal  of  its  own.  By  this  means, 
the  school  fa^y  may  retain  its  unity,  and  each 
member  become  conscious  of  the  part  she  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole . 

Through  it  we  and  the  public  may  get  that  fuller 
informatioo  necessary  for  our  continued  faith  and 
future  progress. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  likewise 
has  a  school  journal  published  by  the 
teachers. 

The  other  magazines  indicated,  which, 
report  the  interests  the  parent- 
teacher  organizations,  are  the  Muslt^on 
Educational  Review,  of  Muskegon,  Mi^ 
igan,  and  the  Parent'Teacher  Broadr 
caster,  of  Streator,  Illinois.  The  fexmer, 
a  six-page  monthly,  is  printed  on  good 
atndj[^i^l  carries  an  attractive  cut  on  the 
title  page.  It  is  pubhsked  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  Muskegon 
Teachers'  Club  and  the  Parent-Teadier 
Association. 

The  Parent-Teacher  Broadcaster  has  a 
unique  business  policy.  This  twenty- 
four-page  publication  is  entirely  financed 
by  advertising.  The  central  body  of 
t^  Parent-Teacher  Assodatiem  has 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  an 
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advertising  ccMnpany  by  which  the 
latter  gathers  the  advertising  and  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  furnishes 
the  news.  Both  parties  share  in  the 
profits.  The  editor  is  chosen  by  the 
central  body  and  serves  without  pay. 
The  superintendent  of  schools  and 
members  of  his  staff  are  frequently 
given  all  the  space  they  desire.  The 
publication  reaches  frcwi  60  to  75  percent 
of  the  homes  in  the  city. 

One  should  never  forget  that  teachers 
are  also  citizens,  and  that  as  citizens 
they  have  all  the  usual  ccxitacts  of  com¬ 
munity  life.  One  of  the  mpst  natural 
topics  of  conversation  when  people  get 
together  is  “shop.”  Doubtless  if  a 
reporter  had  been  present  when  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick- 
maker  put  to  sea,  his  notes  would  dis¬ 
close  four  topics  of  conversation:  the 
weather,  the  cost  of  meat,  the  present 
demand  for  bread,  and  ^e  drclining 
market  for  candlesticks.  Teachers  are 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  for,  try  as  they 
may,  others  will  not  permit  them  to 
avoid  talking  about  their  work.  There- 
foce,  let  them  speak  advisedly  about  the 
schools  in  gener^,  their  fiscal  status,  new 
^  policies,  pupil  progress,  and  so  on, 
clear  throu^  the  varied  categories 
which  on  ue  whole  are  not  usually 
available  to  the  individual  teacher.  If 
the  superintendent  were  to  take  the 
pains  to  include  his  teachers  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  system  as  a  whole, 
he  would  realize  a  twofold  reward,  for  a 
well-informed  body  of  teachers  is  a< 
powerful  ally  in  the  community,  and  the 
teachers  themselves  would  feel  an 
increased  proprietary  interest  in  the 
schools. 

Certairi  superintendents  are  not  over¬ 
looking  this  aspect  of  publicity.  The 
superintendent  in  his  periodic  letters  to 
the  teachers  of  the  schools  of  Kent, 
Ohio,  deals  with  the  budget,  relative 
school  costs,  national  school  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  so  on.  His  teachers  doubt¬ 
less  are  beginning  to  realize  by  progress¬ 


ive  understanding  some  of  the  problem) 
which  affect  them  by  and  larm.  Through 
the  teachers,  these,  in  turn,  filter  through 
the  whole  ccxnmunity. 

Thus  in  an  amazing  fashion,  without 
ostentatious  display,  and  in  a  multitude 
of  ways,  does  the  teacher  become  a 
publicist.  The  results  which  she  obtains 
are  extremely  valuable  because  they  are 
secured  unconsciously  and  indirectly. 

rM 

SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  PROGRAM 
MAKING  AND  CLASSIFI¬ 
CATION 

(Continued  from  page  97) 

poor  scholarship  because  of  slow  learning 
rate.  This  tendency  still  persists  in  our 
school  but  in  markedly  less  degree. 
From  September,  1921,  to  September, 

1922,  we  lost  19  percent  of  our  total 
enrollment,  because  of  lack  of  interest, 
sickness,  work,  death,  and  other  reasons; 
whereas  from  September,  1922,  to 
September,  1923,  we  lost  17  percent  for 
all  reasons — a  saving  of  31  pupils,  and 
from  1923  to  1924  a  still  greater  saving 
was  found.  Our  statistics  shows  that 
according  to  Otis  Group  Intelligence 
Tests  ninth-grade  pupils  in  Lakewood 
high  school  in  Srotember,  1921,  1922, 

1923,  and  1924  di^  little  in  mentality. 
A  comparison  of  the  medians  of  t^ 
intelligetxre  ratings  of  the  eleventh- 
grade  pupils,  however,  in  1921  and  in 
1924  ^ws  a  slight  differeiKe,  for  in 
1921  the  median  intelligeiKe  rating 
was  118.6;  whereas  in  1924  the  median 
was  116.8.  This  indicates  an  increase 
of  the  holding  power  of  the  high  school 
in  1924  as  compared  with  that  of  1921. 
This  is  further  verified  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  107,  or  33  percent,  more 
pupils  in  grade  xi  in  1924;  whereas  in 
the  grade  ix  there  were  only  12  percent 
more  pupils  in  1924  than  in  1921. 

An  interesting  fact  which  we  have 
noted  in  a  five-year  study  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  ratings  of  the  pupils  who  entered 
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grade  ix'B  in  January  and  in  September, 
1920,  is  that  specially  grouped  pupils 
who  are  slightly  below  the  norm  in 
laming  rate,  and,  therefore,  at  the  top 
of  the  low  group,  have  a  little  higher 
percent  of  graduation  than  pupils  who 
are  low^average  in  learning  -  rate,  and 
who  are,  theraorc,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
middle  group.  is  evidently  caused 

by  homogeneous  grouping  and  indicates 
that  the  pupil  of  low-average  learning 
rate  must  have  an  accomplishment 
quotient  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 


pupil  in  the  low  group  if  he  is  to  have  a 
fair  chance  to  be  ^duated. 

In  1922  the  median  the  Indexes  of 
Brightness  of  our  graduates  was  129.7;  in 
1923  the  median  was  127.5;  in  1924, 
121.4;  and  in  1925,  120.6.  We  are  not 
only  taking  care  of  the  superior  groups 
pupils,  about  90  percent  of  whra  are 
graduated,  but  also  we  are  holding 
^g^  the  pupils  o£  aven^  and  of  slow 
learning  rates,  mOTe  of  whom  now 
remain  in  schcx)!  even  until  they  are 
graduated. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


Romuan,  John  G.  What  Gor^  U  Oomg  for  lu 
CktUrm,  TCR,  27:279-92,  December,  1925. 

In  keeping  with  the  widespread  interest  in 
platoon  acbc^  and  in  accord  with  the  general 
policy  of  Teachers  College  in  endeavoring  to 
present  to  its  student  body  the  results  of  educa* 
tknal  experimmts,  a  conference  on  this  type 
of  school  orpniation  was  held  there  during  the 
■immtT  of  1924.  At  this  conference  Mr.  Ross' 
man,  assistant  superintendent  of  Gary,  Indiana, 
scho^  presented  a  paper  which  outlined  what 
the  achotks  of  that  are  doing  for  its  children. 
He  speaks  rather  at  length  upon  two  aspecte  of 
the  i^toon  system  as  it  is  organiaed,  namely,  iu 
varied  and  stimulating  offerings,  and  its  admin* 
strative  requirements,  such  as  organiation  of 
curricub,  personnel,  housing,  and  cost.  In  an 
introduction  immediately  preceding  the  pages 
upon  which  Mr.  Rossman's  art^  appears. 
Eh.  Strayer,  inferentially  at  least,  leads  the  reader 
to  feel  that  the  opponenU  of  the  platoon  idea 
have  not  established  their  case  in  view  of  the 
actml  accomplishments  which  the  prc^jonents  of 
such  an  organiation  outline. 

Mamul,  Ellen  A.  An  Experimera  in  Homo- 
geneoiu  Grouping,  JEM,  5:25-28,  Sep* 
tember,  1925. 

This  article  deals  with  the  classificatioo  of 
school  children  into  homogeneous  noups  on  the 
following  bases;  (1)  menaUty,  (2)  educational 
progress,  (3)  physical  development,  (4)  moral 
development,  (5)  social  development,  aixl  (6) 
various  environmental  conditions.  The  purpose 
of  the  classification  was  to  bring  together  pupils 
who  possess  equal  ability  so  that  common 
instructioo  may  be  gwen  more  economically  and 
efficiently.  This  classification  was  su[mlemiented 
by  a  modification  of  methods  aixl  (x  curricula 


to  fit  the  needs  of  the  different  groups.  Special 
attention  was  given  the  subixxwl  and  super' 
normal  pupils.  ExperieiKe  with  classifying  the 
subfxxmal  children  proved  especially  hdp^  in 
making  conditions  hygienic  for  all  the  children. 
The  classification  so  &  has  proved  popular  and 
successful. 

Stanton,  Maeion  W.  The  Reading  Habit — A 
ScIm^  Aim,  JEM,  5'.29-31,  September,  1925. 
Relying  upon  results  of  experiments  carried  on 
in  the  scho^  of  Ludlow,  Massachusetts,  the 
author  offers  the  following  suggestions  in  the 
matter  of  assembling  mate^  for  beginning  the 
work  of  leading  children  to  want  to  read: 

1.  Make  available  more  than  twice  as  many 

books  as  there  are  pupils,  in  order  that  the 
wider  choice  may  minimize  to  some  extent 
the  teacher's  errors  of  selection. 

2.  Select  books  with  large  print  and  many 

pictures. 

3.  Select  reading  units  of  varying  lenf^. 

4.  Select  material  covering  a  wicb  range  of 

reading  and  comprehennon  difficul^. 

5.  Include  as  many  different  kinds  of  subject* 

matter  as  are  procurable. 

6.  Change  books'  and  add  fresh  material  fie* 

quently. 

Bechtel,  Helen  W.  Experimentation  with  a 
Kindergarten  Course  Study,  JEM,  5:8-15, 
September,  1925. 

This  article  furnishes  an  object  lesson  in  the 
“selling"  of  the  kindergarten  idea  throu^ 
investigation  and  publicity  by  a  Bureau  of  Educa* 
tional  Research.  Partial  sdution  of  some 
troublesome  problems  universal  in  the  first  grade 
of  the  elementary  school  are  offered. 

TCR.  Tacbtn  CoQeae  Record;  IBM,  Journal  of  Educatkaal 


Non. — The  abfareviatioas  UKd  in  this  number  are: 

Method:  FJB,  Peabody  Journal  of  Education;  and  ESJ,  Elemeotary  School  Journal. 
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Scott,  Robert  E.  iFkish  Cards  as  a  Method  of 
Improving  Silent  Reading  in  the  Third  Grade, 
JEM,  5:102-12,  November.  1925. 

article  describes  an  eipehment  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  CMnpaiing  the  improvement 
made  by  third'grade  pupils  in  silent  reading 
in  a  given  length  of  time.  Two  methods  were 
used:  a  definite  use  of  flash  cards  with  two 
experimental  groups  and  the  usual  method  of 
teaching  readi^  without  flash  cards  in  a  contrcfl 
group.  The  study  resulted  in  definite  imt^ove' 
ment  in  the  teaching  of  silent  reading  in  the  school 
system  where  the  study  was  made.  The  profits 
to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  flash  cards  were 
clearly  made  evident  to  the  teacher.  The  results 
of  the  study  have  also  been  a  great  aid  in  the 
supervision  of  the  elementary'School  work. 

McElhannon,  Joseph  C.  Improving  Instruction 
through  Point  Tests,  PJE,  3:131-38,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1925. 

This  article  shows  how  point  tests  of  the 
multiple-choice  variety  may  be  used  with  good 
results  as  tools  of  instruction,  particularly  in  the 
content  subjects.  As  the  re^ts  of  his  own 
experience  the  author  has  reached  the  foUowing 
conclusions: 

1.  The  point  test  obviates  objectivity  in  grading. 

2.  It  measures  the  results  of  study,  permitting 

the  teacher  to  know  which  pupils  have 
studied  and  the  kinds  of  study  habits 
possessed  by  the  students. 

3.  It  emphasizes  the  students'  ability  to  evaluate. 

4.  It  gives  each  student  equal  opportunity. 

5.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  direct  the  mental 

activity  of  students. 

6.  It  introduces  the  motivating  element  of 

rivalry. 

The  article  makes  available  several  interesting 
possibilities  for  the  teacher  or  administrator. 

Lee,  a.  Scott.  The  Selection  of  Bright  Children 
for  Special  Classes,  ESJ,  26:190-98,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1925. 

This  article  summarizes  the  trends  in  the 
matter  of  selecting  bright  children  from  special 
classes,  and  states  them  as  frfllows: 

1.  The  early  selectidn  of  such  pupils  for  special 

classes  with  a  central  tendency  toward  the 
fourth  grade. 

2.  The  employment  of  more  than  one  examination 

as  a  basis  for  estimating  intelligence 
quotients. 

3.  The  use  of  achievement  tests  to  supplement 

the  results  of  intelligence  tests  as  a  basis  for 
classification. 

4.  The  growing  recognition  of  the  necessity  for 

specially  prepared  teachers  for  classes  of 
gifted  <^dren. 

The  almost  universal  conclusion  among  school 
officials  is  that  the  grouping  of  bright  pupils  in 
special  classes  does  not  tend  to  make  them 
egotistical,  snobbish,  or  undemocratic. 


IN  PAPER  CX)VERS 

Commoniveolth  Fund  Program  for  the  Preventioi 
of  Delinquency:  Progress  Report.  New  Yod, 
Joint  Cemmittee  on  Methc^  of  Preventii^ 
Delinquency,  1925.  47  pp. 

The  process  thus  far  made  by  the  diflermt 
divisions  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of 
Preventing  Delinquency  in  carrying  on  the 
activities  of  the  five-year  demonstration  progna 
of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  is  summarized  in  tka 
pamphlet.  This  progress  report  discusses  tlx 
advancement  made  toward  realizing  each  of  the 
four  objectives  outlined  when  the  work  wu 
begun.  These  objectives  were: 

1.  To  develop  the  psychiatric  study  of  difficult, 

pre-delinquent,  and  delinquent  childra 
in  the  schools  and  juvenile  courts;  to  develop 
sound  methods  of  treatment  based  cm  sum 
study;  and  to  provide  courses  of  training 
along  sound  lines  for  those  qualified  and 
desiring  to  work  in  this  field. 

2.  To  demonstrate  in  a  number  of  widely  scattered 

cities  the  value  of  such  psychiatric  study  and 
treatment  applied  to  chfldren  of  this  sort 
referred  from  juvenile  courts,  schools,  and 
other  agencies. 

3.  To  develop  the  work  ttf  the  visiting  teacher 

whereby  the  invaluable  early  contacts  which 
our  sch^  systems  make  possible  with  every 
child  may  be  utilized  for  the  understanding 
and  development  of  the  child. 

4.  To  extend  by  various  educational  efforts  the 

knowledge  and  use  of  these  methods. 


Caluxta,  Sister  M.,  C.  D.  P.  The  Educational 
Objectives  of  Arithmetic.  Washington,  D.C., 
The  Catholic  Education  Press,  1925.  28  pp. 
(The  Catholic  University  of  American 
Educational  Research  BiUletins,  VoL  L 
No.  3) 

In  this  pamphlet  the  author  expresses  some 
interesting  views  concerning  the  ultimate  aim 
in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  The  tendetxry 
toward  a  purely  ccxnmercial  aim  in  the  teaching 
of  this  subject  is  deplored,  aiKi  the  writer  insists 
that  arithmetic  has  worth-while  social  values 
other  than  the  merely  utilitarian  purposes  of 
everyday  computations.  The  auth«  contends 
that  the  basic  arithmetical  concepts  are  needed  u 
toefls  of  thou^t  in  social  thinking  aixi  in  com¬ 
prehension  of  everydav  reading.  Four  definite 
major  objectives  for  tM  teach^  of  arithmetic 
are  presented:  (1)  to  make  automatic  the  basic 
arithmetic  skills,  (2)  to  give  knowledge  concerning 
business  transactions  and  the  quantitative 
relations  necessary  for  the  intelligent  uiKlerstand- 
ing  of  human  activities,  (3)  to  develop  a  reasonable 
attitude  toward  problem  situations,  and  (4)  to 
develop  ideals  of  accuracy,  honesty,  iixlustry, 
self-reliance,  and  persistence. 
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SiTBOLT,  Robert  F.  Source  Studies  in  American 
Coionidl  Education;  The  Private  School. 
Urbana,  lUinoia,  University  of  Illinois,  1925. 
109  pp.  (University  of  Illinois  Bulletin, 
Vd.  aIUII.  No.  4.  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  College  of  Edutatioo  Bulletin, 
No.  28). 

Although  the  author  does  not  believe  that  the 
subject  of  any  chapter  in  this  monograph  is 
exhaustively  treated,  still,  to  the  averaK  reader, 
the  monograph  presents  a  variety  of  information. 
Included  among  the  sul^ts  discussed  are:  the 
leaching  of  French,  Italian,  Portumiese,  and 
Staninh  in  the  schcx^  of  Colonial  America; 
vocatiotul  education;  and  the  teaching  of  ele' 
oentary  r^rKymartcj,  geography,  and  history. 
Public  and  private  sclvxjls  and  grammar  schools 
and  academies  are  also  described.  This  studv, 
like  several  magazine  articles  and  a  recently 
publish  monograph  by  Mr.  Seybolt,  is  founded 
mainly  upon  information  gathered  from  the  files  of 
Colonial  newspapers. 

Clark,  Harold  F.  The  Ejjfsct  of  Population  upon 

A  ...  VJ _ _  D1 _ _ _ _ 


Indiana,  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research, 
School  of  Education,  Indiana  University, 
1925.  29  pp.  (Bulletin  of  the  School  of 
Education,  Indi^  University,  Vol.  Ill, 
No.  1.) 

Dr.  dark  introduces  his  bulletin  by  pointing 
out  that  a  working  man,  with  a  given  income  and 
four  children,  has  greater  difficulty  in  educating 
them  than  another  man  who  has  two  children 
and  the  same  income.  He  draws  the  analogy  that 
ffie  same  thmg  is  true  with  communities.  He 
then  points  out  the  variation  in  percent  of  popula* 
tion  «  school  age  in  various  cities  of  the  country. 
Another  table  shows  the  ratio  of  persons  over 
twenty>one  to  each  child  under  twenty<me  in 
each  state  of  the  Union.  The  variation  is  from 
.86  in  South  Carolina  to  2.09  in  California. 
Special  application  is  also  made  to  counties  and 
cities  of  Indiana,  and  a  formula  is  presented  for 
use  in  measuring  the  effect  oftmf^tioo  upon 
ability  to  support  schools.  The  argument  is 
interesting  whether  one  concludes  that  his 
formula  is  correct  or  not. 

Donovan,  Hbrman  Ln.  A  State's  Etementory 
Teocher'Tratntng  IVoUem  (Kentud^).  Nash' 
ville,  Tennessee,  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  1925.  92  pp.  (Gm^  Pa* 
body  College  for  Teachera,  Contributions  to 
Eduution,  No.  17) 

A  careful  study  of  the  problem  of  teacher 
training  in  Kentudty  is  here  reported  by  Dr. 
Donovan.  A  few  of  the  fficts  given  coa- 


of  men  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  p)  approi' 
imately  15  percent  of  the  teachers  or  the  state 
have  adequate  training,  (3)  threc'fourths  of  the 
teachers  secure  their  licenses  by  eiaminations, 
(A)  more  than  half  of  the  teachers  serve  fewer  than 
five  years,  (5)  42  percent  of  the  teachers  in  Keo' 
tucky  are  teaching  for  the  first  time  in  thdr 
present  positions,  uid  (6)  salaries  p^  teachers  in 
Kentucky  are  lower  th^  in  the  majority  of  states. 

This  study  should  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
school  authorities  in  Kentixky  and  should  offer 
suggestions  to  other  states  contemplating  a  study 
of  uieir  teaching  situation. 

Stevens,  Edwin  B.,  and  EtLiorT,  Edward  C. 
Unit  Cost  Hitter  Education.  New  York, 
Macmillan  Company,  1925.  212  pp.  (EdU' 
cational  Finance  Inquiry  Commission  Report, 
Vol.  Xlll). 

Fortunately  this  study  of  the  cost  analysis  for 
higher  education  has  bem  included  in  the  trports 
isMied  by  the  Educational  Finance  Inquiry  Com' 
mission.  Cdleges  and  universities  ne^  a  clearer 
method  of  accounting  which  will 


needs  and  k^w  comparisons  of  costs  upon 
equitable  bases  among  a  group  of  such  institutions. 


BOOKS  TO  READ 

Bruner,  Herbert  B.  The  Junior  High  School  at 
Wor^.  New  York,  Teactos  College, 
Columbia  University,  1925. 112  pp.  (Teachm 
College,  Columbia  University,  Contiibu' 
tions  to  Education,  No.  177)- 
A  five'year  experiment  with  exploratory 
courses  in  the  junior  high  school  at  Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma,  is  dneribed  in  this  monograph.  The 
plan  of  providing  sncalled  "broulening  and 
finding”  courses  for  pupils  in  grades  vn  ana  vm  is 
repix]^.  Detailed  outlines  of  the  courses  and 
activities  together  with  methods  of  administra' 
tion  and  the  evidences  of  desirable  results  are 
included.  Twenty'eight  such  courses  are  offered, 
nine  weeks  in  length  for  the  seventh  grade  and 
either  nine  or  eighteen  weeks  for  the  eighth 
grade.  Every  pupil  is  compelled  to  take  four 
such  courses  in  the  seventh  grade;  and  two, 
three,  or  four  in  addition  to  the  required  course 
of  study  in  the  ei^th  grade.  The  success  of  the 
experiment  is  assured  in  the  mind  of  the  author 
by  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  board  of  educa' 
tkxi,  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  teachers,  and  an  increase  of  45  percent 
in  the  holding  power  of  the  junior  high  school 
and  of  55  percent  in  the  holdiM  power  of  the 
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NOTES  ON  SECTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

SaTH  Annual  Ohio  State  Educational  Conferbncb 


APRIL  I,  9.  1(X  1926 


RESERVE  THE  DATES 


CouMERCiAL  Education 

Three  addresses  will  be  arranged  fc«' 
the  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Educa' 
ticm  Section  at  the  Conference.  Edward 
Rynearscm,  directcx*  of  vocational  guid' 
ance,  at  Pittsburgh,  will  speak  on  the 
topic,  “Is  Guida^  Necessary  in  the 
Commercial  Course?" 

C.  W  Castleman,  directs  of  con- 
tinuation  schools.  Canton,  Ohio,  and 
Frank  P.  Whitney,  principal  of  the 
CoUinwood  High  School,  Cleveland, 
will  be  the  other  two  speakers  on  the 
program.  “The  School  Obligation  to 
the  Business  Training"  will  be  discussed 
by  Mr.  Castleman.  Mr.  Whitney  will 
have  as  his  topic,  “The  Teacher  and  the 
Curricula." 

OppeaTunity  will  be  provided  in  the 
meeting  for  discussion  of  these  three 
papers.  Ford  O.  Harrison,  principal  of 
Wells  School,  Canton,  Ohio,  will  preside. 

County  Superintendents 

“County  Superintendents’  Organiza' 
tion  for  Efective  Supervisiem"  has  been 
selected  as  the  topic  for  discussion  by  the 
sectional  meeting  for  county  superin- 
tendents  which  be  held  in  the  after' 
noon  of  the  second  day  the  Con' 
ference.  The  discussion  of  this  timely 
topic  will  follow  an  address  by  Mrs. 
Katherine  Cook,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  on 
the  more  general  topic,  “Organization 
for  Effective  Supervision.” 

Five  well-known  county  superin- 
tendents  in  Cffiio  will  participate  in  the 
discussion  of  the  topic  frean  the  point  of 
view  of  the  state.  Superintendents 


A.  G.  Yawberg,  Cuyahoga  County; 
A.  R.  MeVay,  Athens  Coimty;  J.  F. 
Bemiller,  Fairfield  County;  Joseph  W. 
Fichter,  Butler  County;  and  H.  E.  HaB, 
Wood  County,  have  been  chosen  by  tS 
chairman  of  this  Secticxi  to  lead  the 
discussion. 

J.  H.  Groves,  county  superintendent 
(ff  the  schools.  Upper  Sandusky,  will 
preside  at  the  meeting.  Mimeographed 
outlines,  showing  the  program  which 
each  county,  represented  by  one  of  the 
speakers,  consioers  necessary  flex'  ad& 
uate  and  effective  supervision,  will  be 
istributed  at  the  meeting. 

Elementary  Principals 

Professor  J.  F.  Hosic,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  will  head  the  Ust 
of  speakers  at  the  sectioial  meeting  for 
elementary  principals  at  the  Conference. 
Professor  Hosic  will  discuss  “The  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principal  as  a  Supervisor." 
Other  sp&ikers  cm  this  program  are  Mrs. 
Katherine  Mansfield,  principal.  Cedar 
School,  Canton,  and  Miss  Blanche 
Carrier,  supervisor.  Schools  of  Religion, 
Dayton.  Mrs.  Mansfield  will  speak 
on  the  “Value  of  Organization,”  while 
Miss  Carrier  is  scheduled  to  address 
the  ^oup  cm  “Ultimate  Value  in  Teach¬ 
ing. 

Miss  Maude  Rupel,  principal  of  the 
Van  Cleve  School,  Dayton,  the  presiding 
officer  for  the  section,  has  announced 
that  an  oppextunity  will  be  provided  for 
a  discaission  of  these  papers.  Following 
the  established  cusfom,  this  Section  wiU 
meet  for  luncheem  in  the  Ohio  Uniem  on 
Friday,  April  9. 
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EtBMBNTAKT  TbACHSU 

A  most  attractive  program  has  been 
arrangwl  fix  the  Elementary  Teachers’ 
Section  of  the  Conference.  Miss  Eliza' 
beth  C.  Brunner,  Fairwood  School, 
Columbus,  the  presiding  officer  for  the 
Section,  bza  announced  three  addresses, 
a  joint  luncheon  with  the  Section  for 
Kindergarten  Teachers  and  the  Parent' 
Teachers  Association,  and  a  musical 
number  to  he  given  by  children  from 
one  the  elementary  schools  Co' 
himbus. 

Professor  William  C.  Bagley,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  who  will 
be  one  the  speakers  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Thursday 
evening,  will  discuss  “Elementary'Sehool 
Curriculum  Theories  Related  to  the 
Training  of  Teachers.”  Garry  C.  Myers, 
Cleveland  School  of  Education,  will 
speak  before  this  Secticxi  also.  He  is  to 
(Uscuss  the  problem  of  ’Teaching  the 
Individual  in  the  Group.” 

Miss  Pearle  Roline,  Norman  Douglas 
School,  Columbus,  the  third  speaker  on 
the  program,  will  present  a  paper, 
‘Training  Children  in  Initiative  throu^ 
Service  and  Cooperation.”  The  musi^ 
number  which  has  been  aniKxmced  for 
the  program  will  be  rendered  by  children 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  of  the 
Indiaix>la  School,  directed  by  Miss  Mary 
J.  Laird. 

A  joint  luncheon  with  the  Parent' 
Teachin  Association,  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Teachers,  and  the  Elementary 
PriiKipals'  Sections  will  be  held  at  the 
King  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  on  Friday  at  rxxxi. 

English  Section 

An  excellent  program  has  been  pre' 
pared  by  Dr.  J.  V.  Denney  of  the 
Department  of  English,  Ohio  State 
University,  for  the  English  teachers. 
The  entire  program  is  cased  on  the 
topic,  "The  B^rganization  of  the  English 
Classu  in  the  High  School.” 


Dr.  James  F.  Hosic,  of  die  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  will  speak 
(Ml  ti^  above  topic,  after  vdiich  mree 
speakers  will  diKuss  "The  Prdilems 
Arising  from  Spec^  Phases  of  English 
Instruction.”  Miss  Evaline  Hamng' 
ton,  df  West  High  School,  Ccffiimbus, 
will  prepare  a  paper  on  "Problems  in 
Junior  High'Sehool  English  Composi' 
tiOT.”  Mr.  Claire  Oln^,  North  High 
School,  will  discuss  “Producing  a  Play.” 
"Some  of  the  Problems  in  Semor  Hi^' 
School  English”  will  be  the  subject  of 
Miss  Helen  O.  Lemert,  of  East  Hi^ 
School,  Columbus. 

High'School  Principals'  Association 

Meetings  in  both  morning  and  after' 
noon  of  Friday  have  been  aniKxmced 
for  the  High'School  Principals'  Assoda' 
don  following  the  custom  which  has 
been  establish^  at  former  Conferences. 
J.  L.  F.  Pottorf,  principal  of  the  Mc' 
Kinley  High  School,  Canton,  will  act 
as  a  presidmg  officer  at  both  the  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions. 

Henry  Suzzallo,  president  of  the  Uni' 
versity  Washington,  who  will  be  one 

the  speakers  on  the  General  Promam 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  Con' 
ference  on  Thursday  evening,  April 
8,  has  arranged  to  stay  over  in  Columbus 
until  Friday  in  order  to  appear  as  one 
of  the  spe^ers  on  the  program  at  the 
morning  meeting  of  this  S^don.  His 
topic  vm  be,  “The  Trend  in  Secondary 
Educadon.” 

Professor  J.  B.  Edmonson,  University 
of  Michigan,  Hugh  R.  Smith,  principal. 
North  High  School,  Akron,  and  W.  B. 
Bliss,  assistant  dir^tor  State  Depart' 
ment  Educadon,  Columbus,  will  also 
address  the  momine  meeting.  Mr. 
Bliss  will  discuss  the  work  of  the 
Nadcmal  Committee  on  Research  in 
Secondary  Educadon.  Professor  Edmon' 
sem  is  sc^uled  to  speak  on  “Efficiency 
in  Classroom  Proc^ure,”  and  Mr. 
&nith  has  as  the  topic  for  his  paper,  “An 
Old  Fa^on  Re'ffisnioned.'' 
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Four  speakers  have  also  been 
announced  for  the  aftemocxi  meeting 
of  the  Section.  The  first  of  these  will  be 
Miss  Blanche  Carrier,  supervisor,  Schools 

Religion,  Daytcm,  who  will  discuss 
the  problem,  “The  Correlation  of 
Religious  Training  and  the  School 
Curriculum.”  The  next  of  the  addresses 
will  center  upcm  the  problems  in  athletics 
which  are  significant  fix  the  members  of 
the  High'School  Principals'  Association. 
The  speakers  who  will  discuss  various 
phases  of  this  topic  are;  H.  R.  Town- 
send,  commissioner  for  the  Ohio  High' 
School  Athletic  AssociaticMi;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Wdce,  director  of  football,  Ohio  State 
University,  and  Professor  J.  F.  Williams, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Provision  will  be  made  on  both  the 
morning  and  aftemocm  programs  for 
discussion  the  papers  presented  at  the 
meeting.  The  annual  lunchecxi  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Conference,  Friday,  April  9. 

Hovcb  Economics 

Two  addresses  and  the  provisions  for 
discussion  of  them  have  b^  announced 
by  the  Committee  which  arranged  for 
the  hcxne'eccnomics  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  on  the  second  day  of  the  Con' 
fereoce.  Hazel  H.  Huston,  Ohio  State 
University,  will  preside  at  the  meeting. 

Mary  M.  l^tthews,  of  Purdue 
University,  is  scheduled  to  discuss  the 
topic,  “Aims  and  Trends  in  Home 
Economics.”  The  other  speaker  of 
the  meeting,  Alice  M.  Donnelly,  Ohio 
State  University,  will  present  a  topic 
which  is  sure  to  be  of  concern  to  all 
persons  interested  in  the  teaching  of 
home  eccncxDics  and  which  has  a  speodal 
significance  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  Coxiference  keynote,  “Training 
fix  Teaching.”  The  subject  of  her 
address  will  Be  “The  Training  of  Home' 
Economics  Teachers  in  Ohio.' 

The  Hoxne'Economics  Dinner  will  be 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  second  olay  of 


the  Conference,  Friolay,  April  9,  q 
the  Home'Economics  Cafeteria  in 
bell  Hall. 

Mathematios 

Fcxir  addresses,  provisions  fix 
cussicn  o>f  them,  and  an  exhibit  o>f  juoioi 
and  seniox  hi^'schonl  wexk  in  matlK> 
matics  have  been  aimoxinced  on  the 
program  for  the  Mathematics  Section  at 
the  Conference.  Professox  S.  E.  Rasor, 
Department  of  Mathematics,  Ohio  State 
University,  will  presiole  at  the  meeting. 

Raleigh  Schooling,  University  of  Mich 
igan;  C^rge  P.  Kerr,  Lincoln  Hi^ 
&hool,  Cleveland;  V.  M.  Smith,  Central 
High  School,  Columbus:  and  Min 
Gugle,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools,  Columbus,  are  the  speakers  on 
the  program.  ' 

Miss  Gugle  will  discuss  “The  Revision 
of  College  Preparatory  Mathematics;" 
Mr.  Kerr,  “The  Results  ojfDifierentiating 
Curricula  in  Mathematics;”  Mr.  Smith, 
“Tentative  Study  in  the  Technique 
orf^  Teaching  Geometry;”  and  Mr.  Schot' 
ling,  “Some  Suggestions  for  Improving 
the  Quality  of  Scholarship.” 

Reugious  Education 

The  Section  on  Religious  Education, 
which  was  a  new  section  at  the  Cod' 
fereiKe  last  year  and  was  enthusiastically 
suppexted,  presents  an  attractive  proigram 
for  the  meeting  this  year.  iWessor 
C.  C.  McCracken,  Colk^  of  Education, 
Ohio  State  University,  who  will  preside 
at  the  meeting,  has  b^  most  successful 
in  arranging  an  interesting  program. 

Professor  Edwin  D.  Starbuck,  director 
of  the  Research  Station  in  Character 
Education  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  and 
who  is  nationally  known  fix  his  work 
in  connection  with  the  “Iowa  Plan" 
fix  character,  moxal,  and  religious  train' 
ing,  will  be  one  of  the  two  speakers  at 
the  meeting.  Professox  Starlxick  will 
address  the  session  on  the  topic,  “Atti' 
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tudes  and  Viewpoints  in  Character 
Education.” 

Charles  M.  Brunson,  director  of 
Religious  Education  of  the  Toledo 
Council  of  Churches,  will  bring  to  the 

Sip  a  suggestion  for  a  program  of 
gious  Education.  His  will  be  mexe 
than  a  mere  attempt  to  theorize  about 
the  matter,  however,  as  he  will  present 
his  plan  in  terms  the  experience  which 
he  has  garnered  as  a  professex  of  relinous 
education.  The  topic  which  has  Dcen 
announced  for  Mr.  Brunson  is,  “Practical 
Suggesticxis  for  a  Program  of  Religious 
Education  Arising  from  the  Cooperation 
between  Toledo  Schools  and  Churches.” 

Village  akd  Consolidated  Schcxil 
Superintendents 

One  of  the  new  sections  at  the  Con' 
ference  this  year.  Village  and  Con' 
solidated  School  Superintendents,  has 
announced  a  most  ambitious  and  certainly 
interesting  program.  Albert  E.  Gower, 
superintendent  of  8chcx>ls,  Plain  City, 
will  preside  at  the  meeting. 

The  topics  which  have  been  announced 
for  the  speakers  at  this  meeting  are  all 
stated  in  the  form  of  questions  and  a 
place  has  been  provided  cxi  the  program 
for  a  discussion  cf  all  the  papers  that  are 
to  be  read.  James  M.  Turner,  superin' 
tendent  of  schools,  St.  Paris,  is  listed  to 
discuss  the  topic,  “What  Are  the  Bus' 
iness  Duties  of  a  Superintendent?” 
A.  B.  Weiser,  superintendent  c£  schools. 
Canal  Winchester;  D.  D.  Simms,  superin' 
tendent  schools,  Groveport;  and  A.  E. 
Gower,  the  presiding  officer,  will  discuss 
this  paper. 

A  questiixi  which  is  pertinent  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Conference  key' 
note,  ‘Training  for  Teachers,”  will  be 
discussed  by  Professor  O.  G.  Brim, 
College  of  location,  Ohio  State  Uni' 
versity.  His  topic  will  be,  “How  Can 
the  Superintendrat  Help  His  Teachers 
by  Supervision?”  The  discussion  will 
be  lead  by  John  Smith,  superintendent 


schools,  at  Liberty  Union,  and  by 
W.  E.  Stmebumer,  superintendent  ol 
schools.  Chagrin  Falls. 

“Is  the  Junior  High'Sehool  Organiza' 
tion  Practical  in  Village  and  Con' 
solidated  Schools?”  “What  is  the  Reason' 
able  Program  of  Athletics  for  Small  Hi^ 
Schools?^  “How  Shall  Extra'Curricuur 
Activities  Be  Administered  and  Super' 
vised?”  These  will  be  presented  in  turn 
by  Thomas  H.  Plummer,  superintendent 
at  Millersport,  H.  R.  Townsend,  Com' 
missioner  of  the  C^o  Hi^'School 
Athletic  Association,  and  Harvey  M. 
Landenback,  superintendent.  State  School, 
Rosewood. 

The  program  which  has  been  arranged 
bids  fur  to  make  the  meeting  one  of  the 
most  popular  at  the  Conference. 

School  Libraries 

The  section  for  Schod  Libraries  will 
meet  on  the  morning  c£  the  second  day 
of  the  Conference,  Friday,  April  9. 
H.  S.  Hirshberg,  state  librarian,  will 
preside  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Hirshberg 
is  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  announce 
the  speakers  for  this  Section.  He  is 
able  to  state,  however,  that  there  will 
be  a  book  talk  and  infocmal  group 
discussions  for  school  library  problems. 

Vocational  and  Industrial  Arts 

This  section  will  present  a  stimulating 
program  on  Friday  afternoon  of  the 
Conference.  Edwin  A.  Lee,  director 
of  the  Division  of  Vocational  location. 
University  of  California,  will  speak  upon 
“The  Aims  and  Functions  of  Industrial 
Arts  and  Vocational  Education  in  the 
Public  Schools.”  Professor  Lee  has 
had  a  nation'wide  experience  in  voca' 
tional  education;  his  hi^  standing  is 
shown  by  his  elation  t^  year  as  first 
President  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association,  formed  by  the  amalgama' 
tiem  of  the  National  Society  for  Voca- 
ticmal  Education  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Association  of  the  Middle 
West. 
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Lewis  A.  Wilson,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Extension  Educa^ 
tkxi  for  the  state  of  New  York,  will 
speak  upon  the  topic,  ”A  State  Program 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  Field 
of  Vocational  aixl  Industrial  Arts 


I 


Education.  Mr.  Wilson  is  especially  I 
qualified  to  present  this  subject  beaun 
of  his  successful  administrative  expet' 
ience  in  the  Empire  State,  which  hai 
included  teacher  training  in  both  vocs' 
ticmal  education  and  industrial  arts. 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  FARES 


A  reduction  of  one  and  one^half  fiure 
on  the  “Certificate  Plan"  will  apply 
for  school  people  attending  the  annud 
meeting  of  the  Qiio  State  Educational 
Conference  to  be  held  at  Cttiio  State 
University,  April  8, 9,  and  10, 1926,  and 
also  for  6epa>dtDt  members  their 
families.  Directions  for  obtaining  the 
reduced  fare  are: 

1.  Tickets  at  the  regular  one-way 
tariff  &re  for  the  going  journey  may  be 
obtained  on  any  the  fdlowing  dates 
(but  not  on  any  other  date),  April  5- 
April  10.  Be  sure  that,  when  purchasing 
your  going  ticket,  you  request  a  “cer* 
tificate.”  Do  not  nuil^  the  mutdl^  of 
dsl^ng  for  a  “receipt," 

2.  Present  yourself  at  the  railway 
station  for  tidret  and  certificate  at  least 
thirty  minutes  before  you  will  begin  your 
journey. 

3.  Certificates  are  not  \ept  at  all 
stations.  It  you  inquire  at  your  home 
station,  you  can  ascertain  whether 
certificates  aiKl  dirou^  tickets  can  be 
obtained  to  die  place  ex  meeting.  If  not 
obtainable  at  your  home  station,  the 
as^t  win  infonn  you  at  what  station 
they  can  be  obtain^  You  can,  in  such 
case,  purchase  a  local  ticket  to  the  station 
udii^  has  certificates  in  stock,  where 
you  can  purchase  a  throu^  ticket  and 
at  die  same  time  ask  for  and  obtain  a 
certificate  to  die  place  of  meeting. 

4.  Immediatdy  on  your  arrival  at 
die  meeting  present  your  certificate  to 
die  endorshig  officer,  P.  R.  Stevenson, 
secretary  of  Executive  Committee,  in 


the  Education  Building.  The  reduced 
fare  for  the  return  journey  will  not 
apply  unless  you  are  properly  identi^ 
as  provided  by  the  coti^te. 

5.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
fex  validation  of  certificates  by  a  SpecU 
Agent  eff  the  Carriers  on  April  S-10,  if 
the  required  minimum  of  250  certificates 
is  presented. 

6.  No  refund  of  fiue  will  be  made 
either  on  account  of  failure  to  obtain  a 
proper  certificate  at  on  account  of  failure 
to  ^ve  the  certificate  validated. 

7.  So  as  to  prevent  disappointment, 
it  must  be  understood  that  t^  reduction 
on  the  return  journey  is  not  guaranteed, 
but  is  contingent  on  an  attenchmee  of  not 
less  than  250  members  of  the  organisation 
at  the  meeting  and  dependent  members 
of  their  flukes,  holding  regularly 
issued  certificates  obtained  from  ticket 
agents  at  starting  points,  showing  pay' 
ment  of  regular  one'way  tariff  fare  <x  not 
less  than  cents  on  ^  going  journey. 

8.  If  the  necessary  minimum  of  2M 
certificates  is  presented  to  the  special 
agent  as  abore  explained,  and  your 
certificate  is  duly  validated,  you  will 
be  entitled  up  to  and  irKluding  April  14. 
1926  to  a  return  ticket  via  the  same  route 
over  which  you  made  the  going  journey 
at  one'half  the  regular  one'way  tariff 
fare  from  the  place  of  meeting  to  die 
point  at  which  your  certificate  was  issued. 

9.  Return  tickets  issued  at  reduced 
fare  will  not  be  good  on  any  limited 
train  on  which  suw  reduced  nie  trans' 
portation  is  not  honored. 


